NEAR EAST

those who are familiar with the sites the Greeks se-
lected for their great temples and theaters, such as
the rock of the Acropolis, the heights at Sunium and
at Argos, the hill at Taormina in Sicily, etc,,, to feel
assured of this, however lacking in allusion to the
beauty of nature, unless in connection with sup-
posed animating intelligences, Greek literature may
be. It is almost impossible to believe it as you stand
on the Acropolis.

All Athens lies beneath you, pale, almost white,
with hints of mauve and yellow, gray and brown,
with  its   dominating palace,  its  tiny  Byzantine
churches, its tiled and flat roofs, its solitary cypress-
trees and gardens.   Lycabettus stands out, small,
but bold, almost defiant.   Beyond, and on every side,
stretches the calm plain of Attica.   That winding
river of dust marks the Via Sacra, along which the
great processions used to pass to Eleusis by the wa-
ter.   There are the dark groves of Academe, a place
of rest in a bare land.   The marble quarries gleam
white on the long flanks of Mount Pentelicus, and
the great range of Fames leads on to JEgaleos.
Near you are the Hill of the Nymphs, with its obser-
vatory; the rocky plateau from which the apostle
Paul spoke of Christ to the doubting Athenians; the
new plantation at the foot of Philopappos which
surrounds   the   so-called   "Prison   of   Socrates/'
Honey-famed Hymettus, gray and patient, stretches
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